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anything exist?' it is manifestly because the operations of the 
energies of Nature, under the particular group of conditions, 
compel it, just in the same way that they cause everything else 
to happen ; there is, therefore, no special peculiarity in the process 
in his case" (Ibid). 

The above quotations — ^taken haphazard, not carefully selected 
— are typical of the whole treatise. They are not statements of 
conclusions, but are the actual arguments themselves. The con- 
cluding sentences (p. 576) of the final chapter will equally well 
illustrate the writer's curious conception of logical cogency or 
sequence. He has just stated in ten propositions the conclusions 
of his reasoning, and adds as follows : "As a matter of course, if 
the first of the above conclusions is untrue, all those dependent 
upon it are invalid. 

'Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art is of 
ending ; 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse.' 

— Longfellow." 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Outline of Practical Sociology, With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. Wright, LL. D. Ameri- 
can Citizen Series. New York and London : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1899. Pp. XXV., 431. 

Whatever comes from the pen of the United States' Commis- 
sioner of Labor is of importance. The present work is a gold 
mine of practical information for students in the sphere of ethics 
or sociology. The title is somewhat misleading and therefore un- 
fortunate. The author may not have been responsible for this. 
The work is not really an "outline" of any subject, but rather a 
series of most valuable miscellaneous essays on various practical 
themes in the general sphere of sociology, and contains a valua- 
ble "Reference Library." In the list of works dealing with the 
whole science of Sociology one cannot help regretting that there 
is no translation into English from the German of the great treat- 
ise by Schaffle, so that it might be included in this list along with 
"The Principles of Sociology," by Herbert Spencer. 

Each of the chapters in this volume by Mr. Wright covers the 
material for a volume by itself. It were better to read only one of 
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these essays at a time, as they are packed with figures which be- 
come bewildering if one's head is too crowded with them at any 
one time. The chief value of such a work, after all, is in the 
splendid discipline it must give as a training for those who have 
to deal with figures or statistics. The material here is presented 
by a master hand. Some of the facts brought out are especially 
interesting where the statistics contradict popular impressions. 
This is noticeable, for example, in relation to the subject of mar- 
riage. At this point Mr. Wright overthrows a popular delusion 
by showing that according to figures the number of marriages is 
not growing less. One is also very much impressed with the fig- 
ures he presents concerning the occupations of women, to be found 
in Chapter XII., dealing with the general subject, "Employment 
of Women and Children." It is positively startling to see the 
change which took place between the years 1870 and 1890 in the 
United States. As an illustration we note the fact that the num- 
ber of women teachers had increased almost three-fold in that 
interval, from 84,000 to 246,000. So, too, it is curious to see the 
new occupations women are entering. The author calls attention 
to the fact that in 1890, one hundred and twenty- four women were 
engaged as "engineers and surveyors," while none were so em- 
ployed in 1870. Our chief interest centers, however, in what the 
writer has to say concerning cities and city life, as this is the burn- 
ing problem which must confront the next century. Among the 
various tables or series of figures he gives dealing with this sub- 
ject, one of the most striking is that giving "constituents of the 
population of the great cities in 1890." We are surprised to learn, 
if we have not investigated the facts before, that such cities as 
Omaha, Denver and Kansas City, in the great West, where the 
population is supposed to be so new, actually head the list in the 
proportion of population of native-born parentage ; while a num- 
ber of the older Eastern cities are falling into the background on 
this score and seemingly becoming less and less representative of 
the early America. The value of such essays is very great for the 
student in ethics. Without such facts as we have here presented 
in magnificent array in this volume, the theorist is liable to be 
"talking in the air" in regard to the problems he is working out. 
We are certainly very grateful to Mr. Wright for the stimulus he 
gives, by this means, to those who are working at the great practi- 
cal problem of ethics. 

Walter L. Sheldon. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



